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XII.— ORDER AND PROGRESS IN PARADISE 
LOST 

We do not grow less certain, as time goes on, that 
Milton's idea of the divine nature fails to satisfy some of 
our deepest religious feelings. We require of theology that 
it be logical ; we require also that it be humane. It may 
become mystical; but when reason fails, theology must 
not become illogical; and when reason demands, it must 
not become inhumane. Milton's God is either incon- 
sistent or cruel or both, but he is not a mystery. Hence 
Professor Erskine, 1 desiring to find the poet humane, can 
well argue that the idea of death in Paradise Lost under- 
goes a distinct change, but hence on the other hand Pro- 
fessor Stoll, 2 desiring to find him consistent, can just as 
well argue, falling back upon the convenient notion of 
predestination, that there is no change where the change 
was intended from the beginning. Yet however we argue, 
Milton fails as a theologian by attempting to reduce the 
whole mystery of human nature to a formula and arriving 
at a dilemma. Pain is in itself an evil which it is the 
ineffable hope of mankind to destroy. The experience of 
pain may be used for its elimination, and the end is good, 
but pain is none the less evil. Man's supreme experience 
is not in causing but in destroying it. What spiritual 
satisfaction we could find without this experience is a 
mystery, but we arrive only at confusion when we say that 
evil and the cause of it, without ceasing to be evil, are 
good because without them we should be without the expe- 

1 Publ. M. L. A., xxxn, p. 580. 
'Ibid., xxxni, p. 429. 
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rienee. Man at his best seeks to accomplish his ends with 
as little pain as possible ; God should be nothing short of 
infinitely more humane than man. Milton's omnipotent 
beneficence can not or will not do for man what man would 
do for himself if he were Milton's God. The trouble is, 
of course, with the whole Calvinistic system of thought. 
The asserter of eternal providence proves more than we 
wish to believe. He sinks the ship to dampen the sails. 
He starts up a snake in order to gain credit for killing it. 
He blackens the moral character of God in order to dispose 
of the problem of evil. 

If this were all, we should have to content ourselves 
by saying that Milton succeeds only in uttering most 
sublimely what we most devoutly believe to be untrue. 
But this is not all. The Puritans may have had a forbid- 
ding theology, but in the event they made of their theology 
the motive for permanently altering the elements of Eng- 
lish political life, and Milton in the very widest sense is 
the great poet of Puritanism. His imagination worked in 
the language of Biblical myth and protestant theology. 
His mind worked upon politics and government. He had 
lived actively through stern times, seeing England ruined 
now in the name of one cause now of another. In the evil 
days of the Kestoration, he might have despaired of all 
causes and of human nature itself. He wrote instead a 
poem in which he clothed in congenial forms, not, as he 
intended, a convincing idea of universal moral order — 
what human being has ever been able to do that? — but, 
what was quite another matter, the typical aspects of 
English political character and the enduring principles of 
the modern English state. In Paradise Lost the relations 
of Adam and Eve with the creator are almost exclusively 
those of subjects and ruler. God is conceived, not as a 
mystery, but as a recognized governor; his laws are not, 
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as Hooker argued, difficult to discover and to make opera- 
tive in human society, but known statutes affecting the 
conduct of individuals directly and to be disobeyed upon 
pain of immediate practical consequences. The com- 
monest hindrance, therefore, to the full appreciation of 
Paradise -Lost, especially in the case of many deeply reli- 
gious spirits, arises from this assumption of Milton's that 
the relations of men with the compelling forces of univer- 
sal nature are of the same character as their relations with 
the laws and administration of political states. We have 
in these latter times separated, perhaps too completely, 
our theology from our politics, but we must not forget that 
the seventeenth century could not keep them apart. For 
this very reason, our part should be, not so much to evolve 
an apologetic for Milton's theology nor yet to dismiss it 
as unpleasant or of no account, but to seek what in its 
terms the poet thought. Our esteem for him will not 
suffer in the process, and our own reward will not be 
mean; for where else shall we encounter so great a poet 
writing from so vivid and direct a knowledge of so momen- 
tous a period in the political history of modern peoples ? 

With this in mind, we can, perhaps, see a significance 
we have neglected at the close of the tenth book of Para- 
dise Lost. In language which Milton's generation had 
not begun generally to use, but without violence to his 
underlying conception, we may describe the situation there 
presented somewhat as follows. Eve, having made use of 
her freedom to conceive a desire for greater happiness 
than she possesses under a theoretically perfect and admit- 
tedly authoritative government, has taken action under the 
advice of the opposition to secure that end. Adam, against 
his better judgment as the ranking beneficiary of the party 
in power, has out of loyalty to his fellow-subject joined 
her in her disobedience when it is too late to undo it. 
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Government has promptly intervened in the name of law, 
punished, humiliated, and threatened them with hard 
labor and the defeat of all their hopes. Adam, regretting 
at first most keenly his own immediate loss, ignobly pute 
the blame on Eve, whose courage in accepting it and offer- 
ing to bear alone the consequences prompts him to put 
aside resentment and to take counsel with her in their 
common predicament. It is she who perceives at once a 
use for freedom which may enable them through indepen- 
dent action to mitigate their distress. If death to them 
and to their children be the only fruit of that labor which 
is to cost the sweat of his brow and the pain of her body, 
they may decline to labor, they may refrain from children ; 
and if that prove too difficult, they may seek death at once, 
" destruction with destruction to destroy." 

Thus Milton conceives the mother of mankind to be the 
first to deem the cessation of a present mode of existence 
no worse than the continuance of its woe, the first to sug- 
gest direct action against slavery by the power " of many 
ways to die the shortest choosing," the first to propose a 
strike for a higher wage than death. The strike is never 
called, but the freedom to call it remains Eve's final re- 
course, and under a prudent ruler from the moment she 
mentions it her lot begins to lighten. Adam, wisely mind- 
ful to keep what good they have and to do nothing to make 
bad matters worse, is moved by the boldness of the sug- 
gestion to petition government for a redress of grievances. 
Up to this point God has done nothing overt on man's 
behalf except to make an unsuccessful effort to confine 
Satan in hell and exclude him from paradise. Adam, 
however, remembers vague promises of better things which 
God had made and the opposition had promised to fulfill. 
Let them now admit their error in trusting to the oppo- 
sition, and appeal to government instead to grant a meas- 
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ure of what it had proposed and what it had punished 
them for seeking. With this compromise government is 
forced to be content, the alternative being what Eve had 
indicated but what it does not da to mention, the more or 
less early dissolution of the state. A new department of 
the administration is announced, one in which the people, 
even the lowliest, are to be represented, and which is to 
promote their interest together with the discomfiture of 
the opposition. That this is a compromise, however, 
government can not admit. Without at least some show 
of consistency government could not exist, and without 
government there could be no order. For consistency's 
sake, therefore, it is claimed that the change thus brought 
about had been all along intended, that the disobedience 
of the subjects had removed all grounds upon which they 
might claim it as of right, but that the disturbance had 
been nevertheless foreseen and provided for as the neces- 
sary occasion for progress. To be sure, Adam and Eve 
thus get precisely what they sought when they ate the 
apple and could have got in no other way under the circum- 
stances,, but at the price of admitting that the incidental 
pain was the fault, not of the government which was 
unable to provide a better method of promoting happiness, 
but of the use to which they had put their freedom. Yet 
that freedom they possessed, together with all the good 
that came of it, through the favor of government alone. 

It is, doubtless, not difficult to suppose that, absolutely 
speaking, such may be the moral nature of human govern- 
ments at their best. That it is the nature of perfection 
we can not believe. Milton is truer as a political philoso- 
pher than as a theologian. To be sure, it is well not to 
speak absolutely of governments, but if we insist upon 
doing so, we must admit that none deserves to rule which 
is not both wise and powerful. On the other hand, if 
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we withheld obedience until governments were proved 
omnipotent and infallible, we should have none at all. 
Therefore do prudent men take refuge in the saving 
assumption that the citizen can have no case to sue against 
the state, that though men err the king can do no wrong, 
not even when he permits wrong to occur in a presump- 
tively perfect society for the purpose of making it more 
perfect. Thus are both order and progress secured in a 
polity which provides liberty for the individual to con- 
ceive desires and an instrument, however clumsy, for 
checking and satisfying them. We may, if we wish, say 
that this means that government seeks always to retain 
power and to save its face, that the subject accedes to both 
purposes for a price, and that inconsistency is upon both 
hands. True, but the price may be happiness, and a 
dilemma through whose horns we move toward paradise 
may prove a blessed mystery. 

This is the central political conception at which Para- 
dise Lost, after having passed not without glory yet not 
with perfect ease through the world of myth and theology, 
finally arrives. Milton's idea is presented through four 
deeply human characters, realized with an Elizabethan 
vigor and dramatic fitness. God, viewed in this light, is 
not unworthy to stand with the others. The poet who had 
defended regicide and served Cromwell displays with 
imaginative truth too bold for many the warp and strain 
to which the character of him who wields authority is 
subject. God is the man habituated to office, and like 
many another statesman, he protests too much that all is 
right because he is in heaven, pities and scolds his oppo- 
nents for playing ducks and drakes with his best of all 
possible worlds, and proves to his own satisfaction that 
he never makes mistakes, that nothing happens which he 
has not expected and provided for. Tet though the per- 
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sonality of the ruler seen thus close at hand appear little 
less than odious, his skirts are glorious. It is not the 
pettiness of the official which matters hut the kingliness 
of the office in the eyes of the subject. This, without loss 
of freedom, Milton unwaveringly maintains. Satan is not 
a finer imaginative creation than God, nor does he possess 
a more progressive character. He is merely his majesty's 
opposition ; he is God out of office. No less well disposed 
toward the subject, his aim is, however, like God's his own 
power and glory and but incidentally man's happiness. 
Otherwise his only sin is that he is indeed the first Whig, 
or at any rate that he is the first minority leader in a party 
government. Were he successful, the case for Adam and 
Eve would not be altered. Adam, of course, is the conserv- 
ative, wisely content with an order of things indubitably 
good as far as it goes, but timid about adventuring farther, 
given to laying down the law, smug, and more than a little 
dull. He possesses more information but fewer ideas than 
Eve, to whom, nevertheless, he gravely expounds the 
thoughts for which he is unconsciously indebted to her. 
Yet he is at the same time essentially loyal and in matters 
of business indispensable. No less indispensable is Eve, 
the " unwary and too desirous " radical. She is one of the 
supreme creations of the poet's art. Alive at first chiefly 
to her sensations, she begins by turning all Adam's pros- 
ings upon the admirable scheme of things into the purest 
poetry descriptive of all the loveliness of Eden. With far 
more charm and tact than he, she yet grows adventurous 
in freedom, and when the adventure leads them both to 
grief, is the more unselfish, the more loving, the more cour- 
ageous. Without her no progress would occur and at the 
same time there would be no one to blame for all the 
trouble that it costs. Not her aspirations but the practical 
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good sense of Adam finally leads them to their working 
compromise with God. 

Thus from the rigors of Calvinistic theory did the 
imagination of the poet pass to a vision of the political 
state as the product of character under the exigencies of 
circumstance, of progress as the resultant not of a demon- 
strable program but of the conflict and convergence of 
human wills. Dante, though he wrote the De Monorchia,, 
had a mind that remained the lover of theology. Milton, 
though he could not escape from theology, had a mind 
that always arrived at politics. Dante's heaven, therefore, 
is an academy of the blest speculating upon the mystery 
which is God. Milton's is a parliament listening to 
speeches from the throne and engrossed in the conduct of 
affairs. We may not like to think that the moral order of 
the universe is patterned after the British constitution, but 
that should not obscure for us the greatness of Paradise 
Last. The contribution of Puritanism was not in the 
realm of general ideas but in that of government. Theo- 
retically it made men slaves of an over-ruling providence ; 
practically it helped to free them from earthly tyrants. 
As a theory the Puritans' idea of God went to pieces upon 
a dilemma; in practice it gave a sanction to order and a 
use to freedom in the relations of men with each other. 
Milton in his theology does not rise above his source, hut 
his true place is with the great political philosophers of 
his race from Hooker to Burke. Paradise Lost is the epic 
of the English state, the image of the political character 
of the English-speaking peoples. Not its theology, there- 
fore, but its humanity is catholic. 

William Hallee. 



